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JULY 3, 1904. 


W : YOUTH—E. MUNIER. ° y 


No government is safe unless it is protected by 
the good wil! of the people. NEPOS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PICTURE. 
[The Signing of the Declaration of Independence. ] 
BY FRANK WOLCOTT HUTT. 


Wonper filling heart and eyes, 
Once a boy in silence stood 
Here before the great and good, 

Patriot and wise. 


And the likeness of each face, 
Set with purpose tried and rare, 
On the boy-heart waiting there 
Left its reverent trace. 


And its meaning and the plan 
All at once he inly saw, 
And he treasured up its law 

For the coming man. 


Glows the picture boyhood knew, 
Fadeless, still, in manhood’s prime ; 
And the finger marks of Time 

Have not soiled its hue. 


In a frame of gold to-day 
Faith doth fix its honored place, 
Hope and action true erase 

All the dust away. ; 

Lo, the deathless deed they dared — 
They who signed the nation’s scroll — 
In the purpose of his soul 

Hath supremely shared. 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This 1s my own, my native land ! 

Stir WALTER Scort. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE GIANT IN THE TEA-KETTLE. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


UBBLE, bubble, bubble, went the water 

in the kettle, then it began to sing a 

little song, so Tommy said. He was 
trying to learn his spelling lesson; but how 
could he keep his mind on his book when the 
kettle-lid bobbed up and down in such a funny 
way, and the cheery music made his feet dance! 

‘tT wonder whether it is the water that sings 
or the kettle,"’ Tommy spoke out loud. Then 
something queer happened. The lid came up 
with a jerk, a misty-looking face peered out at 
him for a moment, and a voice said: 

‘‘ Whatastupid boy! How cana bit of nickel 
sing?” Then the kettle-lid settled down in its 
old -place, and a-little puff of steam rolled out 
the spout and sailed up, up, and scattered in 
tiny drops of water on the ceiling. 

““Tommy,’’ a weak little voice called, ‘‘I’m 
a giant, but I’m all squeezed up in this small 
place. If you'll only help me to get out, Pll 
teli you a lot of nice things that you never 
knew before, and—quick! quick! ’’— the words 
came in gasps now,— ‘‘ push—the kettle—on— 
the—front —of —the—stove—over—the—hot— 
coals.”’ 

Oh! it was just like a story-book happening. 
Tommy did as he was told, but in his haste 
scalded his thumb with the hot water that 
splashed out. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, then the giant’s 
voice was heard clear and distinct: 

“Tommy, I am Giant Steam. If I’m har- 
nessed up all right, lam a wonderful power; 
but the houses I have to live in must be 
strong, very strong and tight, or I'll burst 
them into bits and fly away.”’ 

‘Please don’t burst our tea-kettle,’’ begged 
Tommy, ‘‘it was grandma's, and she’s dead 
now.” 

‘‘T’m coming out soon I tell you; but I'll lift 
the lid high, then away I shall fly. 

“Hurry, get your slate and pencil and write 
down what I have to tell you. You can put it 
in your next composition, and show it to your 
teacher. 

“In 1770 a French inventor made a steam 
carriage that went with such force that it 
dashed down a brick wall; but it never 
travelled again, because everybody was afraid 
of such a thing. 

“From 1821 to 1831 Gordon, Goldsworthy, 
and a host of others invented new forms of 
steam carriages that ran about nine miles an 
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hour. The passengers in most cases were 
seated in front of the engine and boiler, in 
others the tank for water was placed under 
the passengers’ feet. 

“Tf they had only known what a strong 
giant was working for’ them, things ‘might 
have been different. Now I set the machin- 
ery in large factories and mills whirling and 
humming, move trains of cars up the steep 
mountain sides with ease, send huge steam- 
boats flying over the trackless ocean, all for 
the public good. 

‘I'm going, going.” There was a roar, the 
lid was jerked up, and a vast cloud of gray 
steam whirled toward the window that was 
open for an inch or two at the top. Out it went 
with arush. As Tommy gazed at the moving 
mass, he was sure he saw the outline of a hand 
waving him a last good-by. 


KEEPING HOLIDAY. 


Tue grammars and the spellers, 
The pencils and the slates, 
The books that hold the fractions 
And the books that tell the dates, 
The crayons and the blackboards, 
And the maps upon the wall, 
Must all be glad together; 
For they won’t be used till fall. 


They've had to work like beavers 
To help the children learn; 

And, if they want a little rest, 
It surely is their turn. 

They shut their leaves with pleasure, 
The dear old lesson books, 

And the crayon andthe blackboards 
Put on delighted looks. 


So, children, just remember, 
When you are gone away, 
Your poor old slates and pencils 
Are keeping holiday. 
The grammars and the spellers 
Are as proud as proud can be, 
When the boys forsake the school-room, 
And the teacher turns the key. 
Harper's Young People. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CURIOUS COLLISION. 
BY EGBERT L, BANGS. 


Y plums were unusually fine last year. 
There is no fence in front of them, and 
boys who are not restrained by moral 

principle or by the fear of detection tind noth- 
ing to hinder their coming quietly under the 
tree and shaking it, or, if they choose, from 
picking up what they find on the ground. 

I never knew a man yet who loved boys well 
enough to fight the little Turk that punctures 
the young plums, and then, when they are ripe, 
let the little Arabs of the streets have them at 
such times and in such quantities as they 
choose, without even asking permission. 

That, however, does not disturb the boys at 
all; for they care very little for permission, so 
long as they can get the plums. | 

Now, it may be a good lesson for some light- 
fingered boy to know how one of the little pil- 
ferers, who took my plums on the sly, was 
found out. 

My Smith's Orleans tree had a fine crop of 
very sweet plums that would sometimes crack 
open when ripe. Their sweetness attracted 
even more bees than boys. Sometimes bee 
after bee would load himself with material for 
honey, and thus leave a little cavity in a lus- 
cious plum. 


One day, while I was sitting at the dinner- 
table, I heard a fearful cry, and, rushing to the 
window, saw the little son of a neighbor rush- 
ing out of my yard at the top of his speed. 
He ran so fast and so well that I thought he 
could take care of himself, and therefore I did 
not follow him home. But what made him 
scream so? That puzzled me. 

Toward evening I met Dr. ——, a friend of 
mine, and he stopped me to say, ‘“‘I have a 
very singular case on hand." 

‘« Ah,” said I, ‘' who is sick?” 

“Tommy W.’’ said the doctor. ‘!The 
case, however, is not a dangerous one, 
Tommy has been stung in the mouth by a 
bee. He told us just how it happened. He 
said he was running at the top of his speed to 
get to dinner, for he had been kept after 
school. His fast running made him pant fear- 
fully; and, as he opened his mouth to draw in 
a good long breath of fresh air, a bee that was 
flying toward him flew right into his mouth 
and stung him. A curious collision, was it 
not?” 

‘‘ What are you laughing at?”’ said the doc- 
tor; for my laugh could have been heard around 
the corner. 

‘*Step into my dooryard,”’ saidI. ‘* Let me 
shake down a handful of plums for you.” 

“ Never mind about shaking the tree,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ Here are some nice ones on the 
ground.’’ Stooping down, he picked up one 
and was about to bite into it, when.suddenly 
he dropped it and began a very animated 
course of gestures, to which I responded with 
peals of laughter. 

‘‘ What is the matter, doctor,” saidI. ‘Are 
we having another curious collision? Is there 
a bee colliding with your front teeth, and is 
he likely to treat you as one of his hive mates 
treated Tommy W.?”’ 

‘‘Ah, but that was a narrow escape,” said 
the doctor. ‘' Look at that plum, notice that 
hole in the skin. There was a bee hidden in 
it when I picked it up, and I came very near 
closing my teeth upon the bee.” 

‘¢ Doctor,’? said I ‘do you really think a 
bee could fly into a schoolboy’s month,— the 
boy being on the run, the bee on the fly?”’ 

‘‘Yes,”? said the doctor, ‘‘ I think a bee 
might do all that; but just now I begin to 
smell a rat. Tommy goes past this very plum- 
tree on his way to and from school, does he 
not?’ 

‘* He is supposed to go past it,” said I; ‘* but 
he may sometimes stop under it.”’ 

‘‘Come now,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘do you 
know how that boy got stung in the mouth?” 

‘No,’ said I. ‘‘I only know that I saw his 
coat tails flying as he ran from under this 
treé, heard him scream as he went, and now 
you are treating him for a bee sting, and you 
have just come pretty near getting stung in 
the mouth yourself. I am going to call on 
Tommy very soon, and I shall let him know 
that I am interested in his welfare.” 

‘‘T would surely call on him if I were you,” 
said the doctor, ‘I cannot say that I am sure 
he would be glad to see you; buta call from 
you would, no doubt, please his mother.’’ 

The next day Iealled. ‘‘ Ah, Tommy,” said 
I, ‘‘you are not in condition to-day to run as 
fast as you did the last time I saw you.” 

‘‘Did you see Tommy when he got stung ?”” 
said his mother. 

‘“‘T cannot say about the stinging,” said I; 
‘for I was not near enough to see whether 
there was a bee in the case or not.”’ 

‘‘But how did you happen to see Tommy?” 
said Mrs. W. 


“T looked out of my dining-room window,” 
said 1; ‘‘for I heard terrible screams.” 

‘““ Was Tommy under your window?” 

“T think not,” said I. 

‘Where was he when you saw him?” 

‘Oh, ask Tommy.”’ 

-But Tommy’s head was under the bed- 
clothes. 

‘“‘Tommy,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ where were 
you when Mr. —— heard you scream ?”’ 

‘“ixcuse me, Mrs. W.,’’ said I; “but I will 
call and see Tommy some other time.”’ 

The next day I heard a letter drop through 
the opening in my office door ; and, as I heard 
the carrier's retreating footstaps, I picked it 
up and read the following : 
Mr. —-: . 

Dear Sir,—I am sorry I stole your plums. There 
was a bee in one of them. I bit it. I also bit the bee. 

Then he bit me as bees bite. You know what I 
mean. I could not get him out of my mouth as soon 
as I wanted to. I hate bees, I will never steal any- 
body’s fruit again, I hope you will forgive me. 

Your sorry friend, 5 Tommy W. 


Well, evidently Tommy did not enjoy the 


final outcome of stealing plums. He was made 
to suffer considerable pain, was laughed at, 
was detected in his theft and in his falsehood, 
and then was made to feel ashamed of himself, 
as is usually the case, sooner or later, with 
wrong-doers. ' 


The next day I sent him a small basket of - 


my best plums with a note, in which I assured 
him that I was sorry for him, and believed 
that he had been sufficiently punished. I 
think Tommy seldom sees a bee without think- 
ing of a plum, or a plum without thinking of 
a bee. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LINKS, 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


Ir in the chain of years there comes a day, 
A golden link of purity devoid of hate or 
wrong, 
Oh, may we strive to duplicate that link, 
Till all the chain is radiant and clear and 
pure and strong! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FIRE-WORKS IN THE WOODS. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


“ HAT time will the fire-works begin, 
Uncle Jack?” 
‘* About eight o’clock, my boy.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish they would begin ear- 
lier !” 

Harold winked hard to keep the Sand Man 
off ; but, in spite of all his efforts, the tired 
lids would droop. You see, he had been up 
ever since four o'clock ; and Fourth of July is 
along, hard day fora small boy. But he was 
very anxious to see the fire-works that his 
uncle had been telling him about. So he 
rubbed his sleepy eyes with one hand and 
slipped the other one into Uncle Jack’s. 

“ Are we going to the Common ?” he asked, 
when they had at last started. 

‘‘No, we are going into the woods,”’ replied 
Uncle Jack. 

“The woods? Why, I should think it 
would be dangerous to have fire-works in the 
woods,”’ 

“IT told you they would be unusual fire- 
works,”’ his uncle replied, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 


Kvery Other Sunday. 
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Harold sighed as he thought of the long 
walk ahead ; but, when Uncle Jack hailed an 
electric car, he began to brighten up. 

Harold heard his uncle say ‘‘ Prospect Hill”’ 
to the conductor when he came round for the 
fares. 

‘‘Are we going way up on Prospect Hill, 
Uncle Jack?” 

Harold’s voice was not altogether joyful, 
and his tired little feet hung limply from the 
car seat. 

“Not up on top, but through the woods that 
lead to it. The fire-works will be all ready to 
go off by the time we get there,”’ 

Just then the conductor pulled the strap 
and shouted ‘‘Prospect Hill’’ so loudly that 
Harold's feet came down to the floor with a 
thump ; and, grasping Uncle Jack’s hand, he 
hurried him out of the car, 

Two or three sleepy birds stirred in their 
nests at the sound of their footsteps. A frog 
concert was in full swing in the thicket below 
them, and several young crickets were tuning 
their fiddles down in the grass. 

Harold never had been out in the woods so 
late in the evening, and he clung tightly to 
Uncle Jack’s hand when several bright sparks 
shot up out of the darkness. 

“Are the stars falling out of the sky, Uncle 
Jack?’ he whispered. Then, as the bright 
sparks began to appear all around him, he 
‘suddenly dropped Uncle Jack’s hand, exclaim- 
ing: 

“‘Tt’s the fire-works, Uncle Jack: I’m sure 
of it! But where do they come from ?” 

‘Yes, these are the fire-works I promised 
to show you,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ The fire-flies 
have a Fourth of July celebration here, every 
year. The fire-works are harmless, and no 
accidents ever occur from them: they are 
shining spots of light upon the bodies of some 
little dark-colored bugs. These spots of light 
cannot be seen in the daytime, but ’’— 

Here Harold interrupted his uncle by ex- 
claiming : 

‘“‘T don’t think I should like to be a fire-fly, 
Uncle Jack. I think day-time is ’bout the best 
time to celebrate the Fourth of July.” 

Uncle Jack looked down into the tired little 
face, and thought so, too. 


WORK. 


SweeEr wind, fair wind, where have you been? 
‘“T’ve been sweeping the cobwebs out of the 
sky, 
I've been grinding a grist in the mill hard 
by, 
I've been laughing at work while others 
sigh; 
Let those laugh who win!” 


Sweet rain, soft rain, what are you doing? 
‘‘T’m urging the corn to fill out its cells, 
I’m helping the lily fashion its bells, 

I’m swelling the torrent and brimming the 
wells; 

Is that worth pursuing?” 


Redbreast, redbreast, what have you done? 
““T've been watching the nest where my 
fledglings lie, 
I’ve sung them to sleep with a lullaby; 
By and by I shall teach them to fly, 


Up and away, every one!”’ 
Selected. 


OTHUING great was ever achieved with- 
N out enthusiasm, 
EMERSON. 


The sensibility of man to trifles and his in- 
sensibility to great things are the marks of a 
strange inversion. PASCAL. 


THE FATHERLAND. 


WHERE is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 

Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heavens, wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more true and fair, 
There is the true man’s birthplace, grand, 
His is the world-wide fatherland! 


/ 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another,— 
Thank God for such a birthright brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace, grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
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WHY EDITH AND MARJORIE WERE 
LATE TO DINNER. 


BY ALICE JOSEPHINE JOHNSON, 


ITTLE Edith Arnold and her friend 
Marjorie Saxton surprised their par- 
ents and friends one day by not re- 

turning from Sunday School at the usual time. 

It was their custom to come directly home; 
for dinner was served in both households soon 
after one o’clock, and there was no time for 
loitering on the way or stopping at each 
other’s houses. 

On this Sunday, when the Arnold family sat 
down to dinner, Mrs. Arnold said, in reply to 
the inquiries for Edith, ‘‘I think she must 
have gone home with Marjorie to get a school- 
book she left there last night; but I wonder at 
it, for she very well knows it will make her 
late to dinner.”’ 

Marjorie’s mother,-on the other hand, could 
not account for Marjorie’s being late, unless 
she had walked home with Edith for some 
reason; and she had a scolding ready for the 
little girl when she reached home. 

But the dinner hour passed in both houses, 
and no children appeared. Then the mothers 
from feeling displeased began to grow anxious; 
and Mrs. Arnold started over to Mrs. Saxton’s, 
only to meet Marjorie’s brother Ned on his 
way to her house. 

‘“‘Where is Edith ?”’ and ‘“‘Isn’t Marjorie at 
your house ?’’ were questions which were 
asked almost simultaneously. 

When it was made plain that neither child 
had been home since Sunday School, the situa- 
tion began to look serious; and Mrs. Arnold 
went back with Ned to hold a consultation 
with Mrs. Saxton as to what should be done. 
They agreed that the first thing was to see if 
the girls had gone home with any of their 
friends, though it did not seem very probable, 
as they had never failed before to come home 
promptly. 


The Saxton children and the two mothers 
soon made a canvass of the neighborhood, for 
the town was not a large one; but no one had 
seen anything of the missing children. 

By this time several of the neighbors had 
joined the searching party, and one after an- 
other reported at Mrs. Saxton’s without re- 
sult. As time went on all felt that some de- 
cided measures ought to be taken, and some 
one suggested dragging the pond, though the 
poor mothers shuddered at the mere sugges- 
tion. The general opinion was, however, that 
the children’s disappearance might be traced 
to some gypsies who had passed through the 
town the previous day. . 

Bells were rung to call everybody out; par- 
ties were formed to search the woods; fast 
horses harnessed to overtake the gypsies; and 
the whole town was in excitement. 

The poor mothers, no longer able to occupy 
themselves in searching for their lost darlings, 
were almost beside themselves with fear and 
anxiety. They could only watch at the win- 
dows for tidings to be brought them; but hour 
after hour passed, and still there was no news 
of the children. 

The gypsies had been overtaken and inter- 
viewed and their camp investigated, all with- 
out result. The pond had been dragged to no 
purpose, much to everybody’s relief; and now 
all were at a loss what to do next, 

In the midst of their perplexity Ned Saxton 
suddenly asked, ‘‘Has any one been to the 
church?” 

No, nobody had thought of that; and, as it 
was the place in which the children were last 
seen, the suggestion was certainly worth con- 
sidering. 

An excited party swarmed over the green to 
the chapel, led by the sexton bearing the key. 
The door was opened; a scream was heard; 
there was a rush of little feet; and two happy 
children were clasped in their mothers’ arms. 

Yes, the children had been locked in the 
church all this time. It seems that they were 
in the Sunday-School library when the sexton, 
supposing every one had gone, closed the 
building. They were intent on choosing books, 
and did not hear him lock the door. 

When they discovered they were prisoners, 
they were pretty well frightened; but Edith 
showed a good deal of presence of mind, and 
quieted Marjorie, who was beginning to cry. 

‘‘Nothing can hurt us in here,’ said Edith, 
philosophically. ‘It isn’t at all as if it was 
dark, Some one will find us before long; and, 
at any rate, the church will be opened to-night 
for the evening service.” 

‘And we can read all the library books we 
want to,’’ chimed in Marjorie, reassured, 

To be sure, even Edith became rather dis- 
couraged as the hours passed without bring- 
ing release; and, worst of all, they were so hun- 
gry! That seemed too much to be borne, and 
a search through the little kitchen connected 
with the chapel brought to light some crackers 
which had been left over from a church sup- 
per recently held there. These were eagerly 
devoured by the famishing little prisoners, 
and did something to allay their distress. 
‘« Saved them from starving on the spot,’’ so 
Marjorie affirmed. But they were both ready 
for a generous meal when they reached their 
respective homes. 

They rather enjoyed being the heroines of 
the hour. But you may be very sure that never 
again did they linger in the library after the 
others had gone, while the sexton, on his part, 
took equal care in future to investigate every 
room before locking up the building. 
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The union of hearts, the union of 
hands, and the flag of our Union for- 
ever. G. P. Morris. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Lorp, while for all mankind we 
pray, % 
Of every clime and coast, 
Ob, hear us for our native land, 
The land we love the most ! 


Oh, guard our shores from every ill, 
With peace our borders bless, 
With prosperous times our cities 
crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 


Unite us in the sacred love, 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 
And let our hills and valleys chant 
The songs of liberty. 


Lord of the nations, thus to Thee 
Our country we commend ; 
Be Thou her refuge and her trust, 
Her everlasting friend. 
JOHN R, WREFORD. 


For Every Other Sunday 


JIMMIE AND HIS COW. 
BY ELIZABETH THAYER. 


ITTLE: Jimmie was very fond 

le of cows. He was neverafraid 

of them, and would go out 

to the barn and pastures with his 

father, and play near them all day 
long. 

One day his father found him 
with a pencil and paper busily 
drawing a picture, and this is what 
he wrote underneath it, ‘“‘ Jimmie 
riding old Mollie.”’ 

His father went home and told Jim- 


SCHUBERT. 


back of the bill of fare, and handed 
it to Schubert, who eagerly wrote 
out the beautiful harmony. Music 
was to him what words are to 
others. 

"Prince Esterhazy,who had helped 
Haydn, befriended Schubert for a 
time. The young composer taught 
the prince’s two daughters, Marie 
and Carolina, who were —— 
and talented girls. 

Most of his life was passed in 
Vienna, humbly and uneventfully. 
He never married. He was good 
and true, pleasant in disposition, 
well-meaning, honest and straight- 
forward, and always poor. 

Schubert died November 11, 1828, 
after an illness of only a week. 
He was thirty-one years old, having 
been born January 31, 1797. 

His last wish was that he might 
be buried near Beethoven. So they 


music and the song-bird, as they 
have been called. 


-CLIMATE. 
HE climate of Russia is not 
tempered by sea breezes nor 
modified by mountains. The 


spent on the Scandinavian Mount- 
ains, and there is a great contrast 
between the Swedish, Russian, and 
Norwegian climate in the same lati- 
tude. The long stretch of Russia's 
level plains permits the polar winds 
to sweep mercilessly down from the 
north in winter and the hot winds 
from the burning sands of central 
Asia to sweep north in summer, a 


mie’s mother that, if they were not 
careful, their boy would be riding the cows next. 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ said his mother. ‘‘ The cows 
are too high, and Jimmie is too small to get 
up on them.” 

For several days after this Jimmie went 
about with pencil and paper on which were 
drawn most remarkable cows who always had 
a boy on them labelled ‘‘ Jimmie.” 

One day his father took the milk-pail, and 
went out to milk the cows ; and this is what he 
saw,— Jimmy climbing a step-ladder which he 
had placed close to old Mollie. Every time 
that Jimmie reached the top of the ladder and 
was about to get on Mollie’s back, she would 
walk away. Then he would climb down, carry 
his ladder over to where the cow had gone, 
and try again. Jimmie’s father watched him 
for along time as he followed Mollie all over 
the pasture. But Mollie did not think it her 
business to carry little boys, and would not let 
Jimmie get on her back. She gave milk for 
his supper, and that was all she knew of her 
duty in life. 

That night Jimmie went home, and drew an- 
other picture. It was a cow standing all alone 
in the pasture, and there was not a boy on its 
back. 


HE temperature at the bottom of the 
ocean is nearly down to the freezing 
point. There is a total absence of sun- 

light, and there is an enormous pressure, re- 
corded at 160 times greater than that of the 
atmosphere we live in. At 2,500 fathoms the 
pressure is thirty times more powerful than 
the steam pressure of a locomotive when draw- 
ing a train. 
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GREAT COMPOSERS. 
No. IV. Franz Peter Schubert. 


BY BLANCHE -A. STEVENSON. 


CHUBERT’S father was a schoolmaster in 
S Lichtenthal, just out of Vienna, Austria. 
The boy, having a sweet voice, obtained 
a position in a choir, and was taught music by 
the best masters. But he was dreamy and 
had no practical ability, and his father feared 
he would not make a success of his life. 
While in the choir he received the same harsh 
treatment that Joseph Haydn experienced 
when he was a choir boy. 

When sixteen years old, he became his 
father’s assistant in the Lichtenthal school, 
but soon gave up the position. 

Several times he tried to secure posieions 
with a definite salary, once as a music-director 
and once as a chorus-master, but was not 
successful. Though he composed music all 
his life, and left behind him a large number of 
fine works, only a few friends appreciated his 
genius while he lived. 

One evening Schubert and some friends were 
having supper in a café. While they talked 
one of the men laid a volume of Shakespeare’s 
works on the table. Schubert picked it up, 
and chanced to open at the song from ‘‘ Cym- 
beline,” beginning: 

‘Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings,” 


“Oh,” he exclaimed in despair, ‘‘I have 
sucha lovely melody in my head for this poem! 
If only I had some music paper!”’ 

One of the group drew some lines on the 


. 


violent contrast between the sea- 
sons being the result. 

The mountain ranges bounding the empire 
east and west absorb humidity from the winds 
of these directions, and this fact together with 
the hot air of summer renders Russia dry, and 
with the fires accounts for the absence of 
forests in the southern part. 


A SUMMER RESOLVE. 


WISH to begin this summer well, to do 
something in it worthy of it and of me, to 
transcend my daily routine and that of 

my townsmen, to have my immortal life now 
in the quality of my daily life. I pray that the 
life of this summer may ever be fair in my 
memory. May I dare as never before. May 
I persevere as I have never done. May I 
purify myself anew as with fire and water, 
soul and body. May my melody not be want- 
ing to the season. May I gird myself to bea 
hunter of the beautiful, that naught escape 
me. May I attain to a youth never attained. 
I am eager to report the glory of the universe. 
May I be worthy to do it, to have gotten 
through with regarding human values so as 
not to be distracted from regarding divine 
values. It is reasonable that a man should 
be something worthier at the end of the sea- 
son than he was at the beginning. 
Henry DAvip THOREAU. 


The station that has not its duty, its ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here in this 
poor, miserable, hampered, despicable actual, 
wherein thou even now standest,—here or no- 
where ts thy tdeal: work wt out therefrom, and, 
working, believe, live, be free.. CARLYLE, 
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GREAT LEADERS. 


AN offering at the shrine of power 
Our hands shall never bring ; 

A garland on the car of pomp 
Our hands shall never fling ; 

Applauding in the conqueror’s path 
Our voices ne’er shall be ; 

But we have hearts to honor those 
Who bade the world go free! 


Praise to the good, the pure, the great, 
Who made us what we are; 

Who lit the flame which yet shall glow » 
With radiance brighter far ! 

Glory to them in coming time, 
And through eternity, 

Who burst the captive’s galling chain, 
And bade the world go free ! 

NIcouu. 
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A SWEET CELEBRATION, 


BY BERTHA HE. BUSH. 


6s 5 ie firecrackers! And the Fourth of 

July is my birthday, too!’’ Jimmie’s 

mouth was quivering, and his eyes 
winked hard to keep the tears back. Uncle 
Jim, who thought everything of his young 
namesake, saw the brave struggle the small 
boy was making, and did his best to help him, 

‘““Never mind, old chap,” he said. ‘I can’t 
give you any firecrackers because your mother 
doesn’t want you to have any. But I’ll buy 
anything else you like for your birthday. 
What shall it be?” 

“‘Anything, Uncle Jim?’’ asked Jimmie, 
feeling like the boy in the fairy tales who 
received the wishing ring. 

“Anything that doesn’t cost too much, 
Jimmie-boy.”’ 

“*Could I have a whole lot of candy? ”’ 

‘*T’m afraid that’s as bad,’’ said Uncle Jim, 
‘““You might as well burn your fingers with 
firecrackers as make your stomach sick by 
eating too much candy.”’ 

“T won't eat much,’ said Jimmie. ‘Truly, 
Uncle Jim, I want it to give to the other 
boys. You see, they’ll laugh at me ’cause 
mamma won’t let me have any firecrackers; 
an’, if I give them some candy, they'll like me 
just the same.”’ 

Uncle Jim laughed a little sadly at the eager 
desire of his small namesake to be liked, but 
he really did bring half a pail of candy from 
the store to Jimmie, 

“Now you’re not to make yourself sick, 
remember,’ he said. 

And Jimmie remembered. He got ever so 
many paper sacks from the store; and all the 
morning before the Fourth he worked, putting 
the candy into sacks and labelling them in his 
erooked printing. Not a boy he knew who 
was not remembered. He filled a sack for 
grandma and for grandpa and the hired girl and 
the minister and his Sunday-School teacher 
and the lame umbrella mender. 

No getting up early to fire crackers this 


‘year for Jimmie, but he hopped out of bed 


with a smile when he remembered that he 
was to go around and distribute his candy 
bags. 

And everybody was pleased. ‘Why, it 
makes Christmas come in the middle of the 
summer!’’ said the minister. And the boys 
all called him when the biggest bangs went 
off. They would have given him firecrackers, 
but he knew his mother would not like it. 
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A SUMMER AFTERNOON. 


And his Sunday-School teacher took him to 
town in her carriage to see some wonderful 
fire-works. Altogether he had the most pleas- 
ant kind ofatime. And, as for making himself 
sick eating candy, why, he didn’t save enough 
for himself to make anybody sick. But he 
would have found it a very different kind of a 
day if he had tried to keep his queer, sweet 
celebration all to himself. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MINNA’S INDEPENDENCE. 
Part I, 
BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


N the spring after the grass began to grow 
Butts was put in an orchard by himself, 
where he grew very fast on the milk diet, 

which he still enjoyed, and the green grass by 
way ofsalad. Atlast, when he was about eight 
months old, he was taken to the field and put 


with the rest of the flock. Then another 
strange, apparently unnatural thing happened. 
By no sort of evolution cana lamb become a 
human being, yet Butts, from his association 
with the family in his kitchen life, had become 
so human in his tastes and affections that he 
would have no more to do with his brothers 
and sisters of the sheep kind than his mother 
would with him when he was a new-born baby. 
He looked askance at them all, and lay ina 
fence-corner by himself so lonesome and for- | 
lorn that everybody pitied him. It was then 
that he justified his name and began to butt in 
desperate earnest. Filial affection, however, 
deterred him from butting Minna. When he 
saw her coming, either with or without milk 
for him, he ran to the fence and stood there, 
waiting, with his forefeet on the rails. He 
looked up at her appealingly with his tender 
gray eyes for one of her old caresses, and he 
always got it. When Minna’s babies grew to 
be sheep, she still felt as if they were her own 
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little lambs, and was unwilling to let any one 
else shear them. 

Will Anson came for the occasion of the 
shearing and, put them through the prelimi- 
nary washing under the falls. He gave each of 
them a thorough rubbing with his sturdy arms 
as they stood there. Butts knew him well and 
bore the ordeal as submissively as could be ex- 
pected. It was a mild, pleasant Saturday, and 
the sheep were let to run and dry themselves 
in the sun. Then Minna got the big shears and 
cut off their soft fleece, Will bringing up each 
subject for the operation, and he and Minna 
doing a great deal of laughing over it. When 
they came to Butts, Minna said she was going 
to keep his wool separate from the rest, so she 
would know just what became of it. 

In fact she had a plan in her mind that gave 
her a great deal of pleasure. Will Anson had 
so often run races with her and Butts that she 
meant to surprise him with a pair of slippers 
made out of the proceeds of Butts’ fleece, 
which came to six pounds. She found, on 
weighing all the wool after the shearing, that 
there were sixty pounds; and the next thing to 
do was to put it through the carding process. 

Her parents had machines instead of ser- 
vants for their domestic purposes, and among 
these efficient helpers was a knitting machine. 
Every autumn Minna and her mother knit an 
incredible number of socks to exchange after- 
ward at the village stores for what they 
wanted during the winter; but, before knitting, 
the fleece had to become nice smooth yarn. 
After the carding was done Minna spun the 
wool with an old-fashioned spinning-wheel, 
then put her yarn into the traditional dye-pot, 
which was kept in the shed, and it came outa 
dark grayish blue. These devices of early 
American days are still resorted to, plus the 
modern mechanical contrivances; and, with 
a little exercise of imagination, it is easy for 
the city visitor to picture the life of the first 
settlers. The knitting machine stood in the 
corner of the kitchen, and every evening after 
Minna studied her lessons she occupied her- 
self with it, or with toeing and heeling the 
socks by hand that her mother had knit on it; 
and she knew the identical socks that had 
formerly grown on her favorite Butts. 

Now, while this yearly knitting was going on, 
a great trial came upon Minna. Her friend, 
Will Anson, was taken very ill with typhoid 
fever. Fora time there was a terrible fear in 
her heart that she would never see him again 
in this world, and sometimes she stopped 
knitting socks to wipe a tear away from her 
tender eyes and to offer a silent prayer. At 
last, however, came the cheering news that 
Will was convalescent. Her heart gave a 
great bound of relief and gratitude to ‘‘ the 
Power that shapes our ends.’’ In her joy she 
told herself that the slippers alone were not 
. equal to the occasion: she would also make 
Will a dressing-gown to wear during his con- 
valescence. 

‘He will be in his room most of the winter, 
I suppose, after such a severe illness. Oh, I 
know! I'll have them done for his birthday ! 
That'll be great fun!” 

Her mother willingly consented to the out- 
lay of the stock in hand ; for her daughter had 
brought up the lambs, and had a right to a 
good share of the revenue from them. 

The next day Minna drove in her sleigh to 
Winston’s, the dry-goods merchant’s, and se- 
lected the prettiest piece of gray poplin she 
could find for, the dressing-gown, some dark 
blue silk for the lining and trimming, and a 
handsome blue cord and tassels. In return 


for these. materials she left a huge pile of 
socks with Mr. Winston, and he never sus- 
pected who was to fall heir to their equivalent. 

‘Getting up some fine toggery !”’ was what 
he thought. ‘‘ That’s a spry girl of Daven- 
port’s. The grass don’t have much time to 
grow under her feet!” 

For the slippers she selected a pair of tops 
with a pretty design of white beadwork and 
silk. These were to be filled in with blue 
worsted to match the gown. 

How many hours she spent on this labor of 
love ! Not only did the sun set on Minna’s 
busy fingers, but sometimes it rose on them at 
work ; for breakfast was always well over be- 
fore sunrise. 

She quilted the dressing-gown to make it 
warm for the invalid. The slippers she had 
made up at the shoemaker’s, this being the 
only part of the job she was not quite equal to 
herself ; and he took Butts’ socks in return for 
his own soles. 

On the eve of the 29th, Will’s birthday, the 
dressing-gown and slippers lay in state on the 
sofa in the Davenport's cold, unused front 
parlor, and Minna gazed at her achievement 
with a fond pride. 

‘‘T feel like a colonial dame!’’ she ex- 
claimed, when her mother was complimenting 
her on her success. 

‘*Yes, you have outwitted Moloch again,” 
said Mrs. Davenport. ‘‘ Not a cent have you 
spent, from the lambs up to the dressing-gown 
and slippers complete.’’ And she glanced up 
at a dim old portrait on the wall. ‘‘ Your 
great-grandmother would appreciate all this !"” 
she added. ‘‘There’s no knowing what her 
Revolutionary record was !”’ 

Words are weak to tell how much another 
person appreciated it. Strong, stalwart man 
that Will Anson now is, he still enjoys telling 
over the twilight fire the story of an old, faded 
dressing-gown and a pair of shabby slippers 
that are laid away with camphor in the store- 
room of his new Western home. 

‘“Money is a mighty convenient thing in an 
emergency, girls!’’ he says to the young friends 
who visit his house ; ‘‘ but even in these modern 
times, whenever we can make ourselves inde- 
pendent of it, and our honest individual re- 
sources take the place of it, we have gained 
the sort of mastery over circumstances that 
tells upon the formation of character.”’ 

After a remark to this effect he is very likely 
to bestow an approving look upon a sunny, 
blue-eyed young woman who sits opposite him 
at the table,— his little sweetheart Minna, now 
Mrs. William Anson. 

The End. 
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_ THE BIRDS. 
‘BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


SPRING came, and the green leaves budding, 
Burst forth in the lonely wood ; 
And a fragrance was everywhere wafted 
As the blossoms unfolded each hood. 
Then out from the branches came rushing 
The joyous, the glad songs of hearts 
Filled with love to the over-brimming. 
Now and then to the sky there darts 
A bird for the wild joy of winging, 
Just to be out and away, 
For the sake of returning and singing 
To its mate so tiny and gray; 
To the mother who waits on the nest, 
With love in her heart and eyes, 
Content to listen and rest 
Where each of her hoped ones lies. 


We are much better believers in immortality 
than we can give grounds for. The real evidence 
as too subtle, or is higher than we can write down 
in propositions. 

EMERSON. 
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GRANDMA'S CONUNDRUM. 
BY CLARA D, GILBERT. 


HE kitten had been very successful in 
putting into grandma’s yarn a very in- 
tricate snarl, and grandma had been 

very unsuccessful in picking it out, although 
she had sat by the window and devoted her- 
self to this work for some minutes. 

Fred stood by the other window, scowling 
out upon the heavy storm, which was making 
pools on the sidewalk and rivers in the street. 

“Oh, dear!’’ he said impatiently. ‘ Will 
it never clear off! It’s just my luck! Here 
I’ve been waiting for weeks to go over to the 


‘Zoo’; and now, when everything else is right, 


this storm has come to stop it.”’ 

‘“‘T’m sorry for your disappointment, Fred,” 
said grandma ; ‘‘ but the farmers must be very 
glad to see the rain, for it is much needed. 
While the crops are growing, you can enjoy 
looking forward to your trip a few days longer ; 
and you will like it just as much when it 
comes as you would to-day. Don’t you think 
so?” 

‘‘T'd rather go now,’’ said Fred. ‘I’ve been 
looking forward to it for a long time, and I 
want to see the young bears before they grow 
big, and the baby monkey, too. Ob, it’s too 
bad !’’ And the boy contrived to make the 
wrinkles in his forehead a little deeper and 
his frown a.little darker. 

‘“‘Shall I give you a conundrum, Fred ?”’ 
asked grandma. 

Usually Fred would have been eager for one 
of grandma’s conundrums, but now he felt 
very little interest init. Still, turning slowly, 
he said politely, 

‘Tf you please, grandma.”’ 

‘‘Why do your face and my yarn resemble 
each other ?”’ asked grandma, smiling. 

_‘* Because they are both white,’’ said Fred. 

‘That is a very good answer,’’ said grandma; 
‘* but it is not the one which I had in mind.” 

‘*Then you'll have to tell me, grandma ; for 
I’m sure I never shall guess it.” 

‘‘Are you sure you want me to tell you, 
even if the answer isn’t complimentary ?”’ 

‘“Oh, yes, grandma! I don’t mind what the 
answer is: it’s only fun. I want to hear why 
my face and your yarn are alike,” ek Fred, 
with some interest. " 

‘‘Then,’’ said grandma, with a merry laugh, 
‘Cit is because each one is in a snarl.” 

In spite of what he had said, Fred was a 
little inclined to be annoyed. But grandma’s 
good temper was always contagious, and soon 
Fred was laughing heartily. 

‘*‘ Grandma,”’ he said, ‘‘ would you mind hay- 
ing your conundrum spoiled ? If not, I'll help 
you with your yarn. Then one snarl will be 
gone, and your conundrum will be spoiled.” ~ 

‘‘Thank you, Fred,” said grandma. “TI 
shall be glad of your help ; for, if I have to 
break the yarn here, it will spoil the looks of 
my work. But the snarl has all gone from 
your face now, and you are my own happy- 
looking boy again. So, after all, I can keep 
my conundrum.” 

‘““So you can, grandma ; but it will have a 
different answer and a better one, for both the 
face and the yarn will be smooth.’’ 
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SONG OF THE RIVER. 


CLEAR and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cvol and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell 
rings, 

Undefiled for the undefiled: 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

Strong and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned 
again, 

Undefiled for the undefiled: 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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COLORADO GOLD MINES. 
BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


OST Easterners are likely to think of 

| V | California as producing more gold 
than any other State. As a matter of 

fact, as early as 1897 Colorado’s gold output 
exceeded that of California by $4,000,000, and 


was. $24,000,000. .Much of this was roms the, 


new camp of Cripple Creek, which a few years 
ago was a cattle camp occupied by one family. 
“‘Cripple,’’ or ‘the Crick,” as it is called 
(from the crippling of several men working 
there), has made more men rich in a day than 
any other mining camp in the world. It is 
essentially a poor-man’s camp, as the gold is 
near the surface; and a man with pick and 
shovel can uncover enough ore to warrant a 
loan sufficient for development of his ‘‘ strike.”’ 

Some mines are very rich, but take riches to 
develop them,— sinking shafts, expensive ma- 
chinery, ete,— so that it is sometimes said it 
doesn’t do a poor man much good to discover 
one. Gold comes usually with certain forma- 
tions, as gold quartz with granite and slate. 
‘Quartz is the mother of gold,”’ they say here. 
Gold is never free from silver: it occurs in 
crystals, nuggets, plates, in veins in the rocks, 
never in coal regions, and most often at or 
above ‘‘timber line’’; %.e., about 12,000 feet 
above sea-level, where timber will not grow. 
However, it is often ‘‘freaky,’’ and will be 
found where one least expects it. 

Besides gold, silver, and copper, there are 
very important coal mines in this State,— lead, 
amethyst, turquoise, etc. 

The ‘‘antiphlogistine’? put on for cuts, 
burns, colds, etc., is made in Denver from a 
kind of mineral earth found in Wyoming. It 
will absorb many times its own weight of 
water. 

The little burros, or donkeys, have played 
an indispensable part in the development of 
mines by carrying all supplies up to dizzy 
heights where the path is dangerously nar- 
row. One sees them loaded with bailed hay, 
rails,— everything needed. They are known 
as ‘‘ Rocky Mountain freight trains.’’ Rarely, 
one loses foothold and is dashed below down 
the mountain side. Some of the horses used are 
* come-back horses”’ that are unloaded, turned 
in the opposite direction, and left to return 
alone. 

Since the depreciation of silver, it does not 
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pay to work many of the silver mines: the 
“panic” closed them and some smelters, and 
ruined many people. I wish you could see 
the smelter where ore is crushed, roasted, re- 
duced, and watch the crude material through 
different steps till it is turned out, the refined 
silver or gold or lead. 

Some of the mines have very curious names 
and odd histories: there is much romance, 
tragedy, and luck. ‘‘The Neglected’’ is one 
of the important ones near here: the name 
explains itself. ‘' Great Anaconda,” ‘‘ Whisky 
Park,” ‘* Yankee Girl,’’ ‘‘ Pharmacist,”’ ‘‘ Lost 
Claim,”’ ‘‘Last Chance,”’ ‘‘Bull-dozer,”’ ‘‘ Happy 
Thought,” ‘‘ Christmas Gift,’ ‘‘Sunny Side,” 
“‘Gold King,’’ ‘‘ Dives,” are a few of the in- 
numerable variety. ‘‘ Tomboy,”’ ‘Silver Tip,” 
‘Solid Muldoon,” ‘‘Silver Bell,” ‘‘ Johnnie 
Bull,”” ‘‘Uncle Sam,” have been great pro- 
ducers. ‘‘ The Beata ae was located 
July 4. 

One of the richest gold mines in Colorado 
is named for a small mountain bird that lives 
only in the high altitudes, a pet and pest 
around all miners’ cabins,— the ‘‘ Camp Bird.” 
Near this mine is another that bids fair to 
equal it, called ‘‘ Bobtail,’ from a prospector's 
having killed a lynx (or bob-cat, as they are 
commonly called) standing on the outcrop of 
the vein which led to its discovery. 

About 1887 an old prospector and trapper 
was one day trailing a bunch of mountain 
sheep over the mountain tops, and, in crossing 
a narrow gulch between two rocky points, he 
noticed a peculiar outcrop of rock crossed by 
the sheep trail. Stopping, he broke off a 
piece, which proved to be a beautiful speci- 
men of amethyst quartz with shreds of wire 
silver. He remarked to himself that he did 
not feel interested in wild mutton, but wire 
silver was ‘‘ pretty good for an old bachelor,” 
located the ledge, calling it ‘‘ Bachelor,’’ and 
opened a mine that has produced several 
fortunes. 

Near this another large vein of very rich ore 
was discovered in so unlikely a place that the 
excited prospector ejaculated ‘‘ Holy Moses!”’ 
and wrote the name on his location stake; but 
the patent was refused on the grounds of ir- 


reverence by the United States authorities at 
Washington, and the “holy”? was omitted. 
One very rich mine in the Black Hills, S. 
Dak., is called ‘‘ Holy Terror.”’ 

Many hardships were endured in crossing 
the plains in the early days of the gold dis- 
covery. It is interesting to hear the ‘old- 
timers’ relate the weeks of tedium, danger 
from Indians and rattlesnakes, hunger and 
thirst, and frightful weariness, One woman, 
who came out with her husband from Ohio 
thirty-seven years ago, told me she could not 
walk when they reached Denver, from the 
cramped position of travelling day and night for 
three weeks. Their journey cost $1,000; and, 
when they reached the little mining town, 
board was $35 and $40 a week, flour of one- 
hundred-pound sacks $21-$50, sere $125, and 
other things proportionately expensive. They 
are now worth millions from a rich strike. 

There are men who have prospected all 
their lives, vainly, getting others to ‘ grub- 
stake” them; that is, furnish an outfit of 
tools, clothes, food, for a period of weeks or 
months, on condition that they shall have a 
large interest in any ‘‘ strike.’” One such near 
here has just made a peg UN, rich find 
at last. 

Many lives have been ieckot and many 
fortunes lost in the fascination of mining. It is 
often said more money has been put in than 
taken out. 


THE CHIPMUNK. 


WE love the clear, blue mountains 
With the graceful, rounding domes, 
And the lake with its fringed islands 
And its circle of summer homes. 
But the dearest summer pleasure 
Which our happy thoughts recall, 
Is our gay little friend, the chipmunk, 
Who lived in the old stone wall. 


All days were good to the chipmunk, 
He knew neither pain nor care, 

He basked in the summer sunshine, 
And frisked in the pleasant air; 

The rain never caused him trouble, 
Nor made his spirits fall; 

He smiled on the heaviest downpour 
From a niche in the safe stone wall. 


Whatever misfortune befell him, 
His shrewd little eyes were bright, 
His stout little heart was merry, 
And his cheerful footsteps light. 
And we laugh with the little chipmunk, 
’Tis a good world after all, 
And we toss a kiss to our neighbor 
Who sits on the old stone wall. 
HELEN MARSH FLETCHER, 
in Boston Evening Transcript. 


CHARLES WESLEY. 


ANY of our readers know that John 
Wesley was the father of all the 
Methodist bodies, and that he was 

one of the greatest men that ever lived; but 
few know that he had a brother that helped 
him in his work. His brother’s name was 
Charles, and some people think that his 
work for God and the church was as great as 
that of his brother. John Wesley was the 
great preacher, and gave to the church its 
doctrines or truths, while Charles Wesley was 
the singer, and gave to the Methodist people 
many of their best hymns. He has given to 
the church such hymns as “ Hark! the herald 
angels sing,’ ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to- 
day,’’ and many others equally well known. 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish 
thought; 

Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That make a path before him always bright; 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to 
learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care; 

Who, doomed to go in company with pain 

And fear and bloodshed,— miserable train! — 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 

WORDSWORTH. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Can it be? Yes, it is true; and another 
volume of Every Other Sunday is ended. 
Smoothly have the months passed by. 

To our readers are due cordial thanks for 
the kind way in which they have treated the 
Editor. Many a time the friendly greeting 
has been given to him, in places and at times 
quite unexpected, just because he was known 
as Editor of this paper. 

To our contributors a word of explanation 
along with our appreciation of their helpful- 
ness. Each year the number of writers for 
Every Other Sunday increases. We are pleased 
that the old ones remain as the new ones are 
added. But this often makes a delay in pub- 
lication, owing to the large number of manu- 
scripts on hand. The procession moves slowly. 

Variety and brevity are our mottoes at pres- 
ent. They may work a hardship on some of 
our friends, the authors; but in a paper no 
larger than this there must be many articles 
on the bill of fare to satisfy the young readers 
—and the older ones, also. 

Shall we not pass a vote of thanks to the 
printers for their skill in giving an attractive 
garb? Shall we not say a good word for the 
engravers, who have tastefully reproduced so 
many fine pictures, and provided such excel- 
lent subjects ? 

Many, many details (threads) go to make 
up a paper even of this size, and one defect 
mars the whole. The Editor, on looking back, 
finds nothing of this kind staring at him. 

And now, forward, on to summer pleasures. 
A vacation is ahead for most of you. Make 
good use of it. Play is as needful as study. 
May you all want to see Every Other Sunday 
again, and give it a hearty welcome in Sep- 
tember. 
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FEATHERED BEAUTIES. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


NE of the most interesting among the 
specimens of American ornithology is 
the mango humming-bird, emulating 

in the splendor of its apparel, the gem-like 
lustre of that celestial pilgrim, the most beau- 
tiful among the feathered inhabitants of the 
Indian Isles, known as the bird-of-paradise. 

In those warm climates, where the Bigno- 
nians and other tubular flowers that bloom 
throughout the year, and innumerable insects 
that sport in the sunshine, afford an abund- 
ance of food, these lively birds are the greatest 


ornaments of the gardens and forests. Such 
in most cases is the brilliancy of their plu- 
mage that one is unable to find apt objects of 
comparison, unless he resorts to the most bril- 
liant gems and the richest metals. So rapid 
is their flight that they seem to outstrip the 
wind, Almost always on the wing, they are 
scarcely seen in any other position. Living 
on the honeyed sweets of the most beautiful 
flowers and the minute insects concealed in 
their corollas, they come to us as ethereal 
beings; and it is not surprising that. they 
should have excited the wonder and admira- 
tion of mankind. 

This genus consists of upward of a hundred 
species, all of which, it is said, are peculiar to 
the continent of America and the adjoining 
islands. 


EN lose wisdom just in proportion as 
they are conceited. 
BEECHER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT CATS. 


BY BESSIE AYLMER TUCKER. 


hold was a beautiful Maltese, named Fluff. 

He was very fond of riding with us, and 

sat up on the front seat of the carriage like a 
dog. , 

One morning my mother and I went for a 


GP oid wa years ago the pet of our house- 


drive. As usual, Fluff went with us. On our 
way home we stopped to see a friend. 
Mrs. Brown had a small parrot. On this 


particular morning his cage was on the lawn 
near the porch. Fluff was a famous hunter; 
and, when he saw the bird, he began to crane 
his neck and to’quiver with excitement. We 
held him near the cage, and he was so intent 
that nothing could divert his attention. 

The parrot sat on his perch and unflinch- 
ingly looked the cat in the eye. Presently he 
said, in deep, gutteral tones, ‘‘ Look-a-here, 
what ’re yer doin’?”’ 

The change of expression in Fluff’s face was 
marvellous. From one.of the most intense in- 
terest and assurance it changed to that of con- 
sternation and surprise. The perplexity de- 
picted in his face was remarkable, and I 
believe that no power could have held him 
near that cage. He had never heard a bird 
speak; and for several days he regarded even 
the sparrows with suspicion, seeming to fear 


that they might ask him what he was doing. 


Fluff is gone, and his successors are two 
large cats, named respectively Tumble and 
Rastus. Tumble is a large, blue Maltese, who 
was a first-prize winner at a recent cat show. 
Rastus is a coal black cat and Tumble’s most 
devoted friend. When they were half-grown 
kittens, Rastus had a trying experience with a 
crawfish. : Z 

My brother had captured a large specimen 
for the purpose of study. He kept it ina can 
on a bench in the laundry. One afternoon the 
kittens climbed up to investigate the contents 
of the can. They both looked at the inani- 
mate object reposing on its bed of mud, little 
suspecting its latent power. 

Rastus, the more daring of the two, cau- 
tiously patted the fellow with his paw. Mr. 
Crawfish betrayed no sign of life. Growing 
bolder, the kitten struck him again more forci- 
bly. And this time little puss felt one of his 
soft, fat toes in the grip of the terrible monster. 
Beside himself with fright and pain he dashed 


round and round the laundry, circling now 
forward, now backward, vainly endeavoring to 
shake off his tormentor. 

Finally, Rastus dashed out the door and 
across the yard to the stable, where my brother 
caught him and pried open the cruel pinchers, 
releasing the little toe. 

The crawfish was replaced in the can; but, 
during all the days that it remained there, not 
once could either- kitten be persuaded to vent- 
ure near it. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


EDITED BY Mrs, SARA SARGENT ABBOTT, 


Answers 
To questions published June 5, 1904. 


1, Santa Croce. 

2. Victor Hugo's. 

3. Home of Washington, Mt. Vernon. 

4, A series of political papers, authorship 
unknown, published in 1770 on leading ques- 
tions and men of the day. et ae 

5. Paris, founded in thirteenth century by 
Robert de Sorbon. 

6. A parliamentary club formed in London 
in 1690. Jonathan Swift. 

7. Temple of Zeus. 

8. Florence. 

9. The citadel of Moscow, containing pal- 
aces, cathedrals, monuments, etc. 

10. Over sixteen hundred years. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 20. 


EnicmMA XXI.— Bunker Hill. 

An OLD CHARADE.— Cares, caress. 

Easy Puzzie,— Tend, mend, send, lend, end. 

TREE PuzzLE.— Spine, soak, sash, fire, helm, gelder. 

ConunprumM XXIII — Time the clock was fixed. ' 

ConunpruM XXIV.— February, because it is the 
shortest month. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 


EnicmMa XXII.— Vacation Time. 

A Rippie.— The letter T. 

Buriep PxLaces,— Rome, 
Avon, Troy, Denver. 

Cuarapr,— Earnest. ; 

ConunpruM XX V.— Because his business is all net 
profit. 

ConunpRuUM XXVI.—A ditch. 

Miss Iiaura G. Brigham has sent in correct answers 
to two of the puzzles in No. 20. 


Venice, Brest, Utica, 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS, 


It is impossible at this time to award the prizes 
offered in this Department. The contest is close, and 
the full returns are not in. Announcement of result 
will be given in the first number of next volume. At 
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